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THE WAKENING. 
By Mrs. Hemans. 
“‘ While day arises, that sweet hour of prime.” 


How many thousands are wakening now! 
Some to the songs from the forest-bough, 
To the rustling of leaves at the lattice-pane, 
To the chiming fall of the early rain. | 


And some, far out on the deep mid sea, 

To the dash of the waves in their foaming glee, 
As they break into spray on the ship’s tall side, 
That holds through the tumult her path of pride. 


And some—oh! well may their hearts rejoice, 
To the gentle sound of a mother’s voice; 
Long shall they yearn for that kindly tone, 
When from the board and hearth ’tis gone. 


And some in the camp, to the bugle’s breath, 
And the tramp of the steed on the echoing heath, 
And the sudden roar of the hostile gun, 

Which tells that a field must e’er night be won. 


And some, in the gloomy convict cell, 

To the dull deep note of the warning bell, 

As it heavily calls them forth to die, 

When the bright sun mounts in the laughing sky. 


And some to the peal of the hunter’s horn, 
And some to the sounds from the city borne; 
And some tc the rolling of torrent-floods, 
Far midst old mountains and solemn woods. 


So are we roused on this chequer’d earth, 
Each unto light hath a daily birth, 

Though fearful or joyous, though sad or sweet, 
Be the voices which first our upspringing meet. 


But One must the sound be, and One the call, 
Which from the dust shall awake us all! 

One, though to sever’d and distant dooms— 
How shall the sleepers arise from their tombs! 


|For the Philadelphia Album. } 
AN ESSAY ON DANCING. 
{Continued. } 

If we are right thus far, it will not be difficult to 
establish that any attempt entirely to prohibit this 
amusement, is both erroneous and injurious. If it is 
net A sinful practice, we are only required to guard 
itagainst abuses. Would poetry and music be im- 
proved by an attempt to suppress them—or by de- 
caring perpetual enmity between them and the pro- 
ession of religion? Would painting be protected 
*gainst abuse by an attempt to banish it from decent 
‘ociety? Experience has so far confirmed the fact, 
that dancing cannot be entirely prohibited. Thou- 
sands of unquestionable piety enjoy it as an agreea- 


ble and innocent manner of recreation, and account | 


it an important part of the instruction of their youth, 


48 tending te refinement and eage in the formation | 


of their manners. An attempt to prohibit it, aggra- 


vates the offence, for many partake of the enjoyment 
contrary to the regulations of their church, and the 
injunctions of their spiritual teachers. And thus as 
we conceive, that which im itself is perfectly harm- 
less, becomes sinful, by reason of the prohibition. 
Some abstain from it from fear of ecclesiastical cen- 
sure, without any convictions of its impropriety, 
making a sacrifice in their own estimation, without 
receiving any thing in return. Such as view the in- 
dulgence as sinful, need no other restrictions than 
their own consciehces. It is in itself an amusement 
not so liable to abuse as poetry or painting, and it 
never has been prostituted to purposes so obscene 
and wicked, and it cannot be. If hostility be excited 
between piety and dancing, and it be deemed incon- 
sistent with a public profession of religion, it would 
have a direct tendency to withdraw from it that pro- 
tection and safeguard which every innocent amuse- 
ment requires. With the pious and serious part of 
the community for its guardians, it could not fail to 
be pursued unsullied, and be rendered, particularly 
to youth, useful to their health as exercise, and in 
their manners and refinement a desirable accomplish- 
ment. But deprive the practice of such protection 


and guardianship, and banieh it into the ranks of the 


vulgar, it would be extraordinary indeed, if it did not 
become vitiated, and a source of evil. The inuenc e 
of manners in society is a trite theme, and I shall not 


pursue it. But the interest which the “ softer sex,” | 


have in the preservation of dancing is perhaps not 
sufficiently appreciated. That sex, although they 
seem to obey their “‘ lords and masters,” often com- 
mand their hearts and fortunes. Kings and Empe- 
rors have been controlléd by them, and revolutions 
of nations excited and allayed. It is therefore of the 
first importance that a right inclination should be 
given to their minds and affections in their early edu- 
cation. And it is a subject of no less importance, if 
we consider the subject in relation to the quantum 
of man’s daily comforts drawn from that source. It 
is not the metaphysical science of a Madame de Stael 
—the political sagacity of a Lady Montague, or the 
pedantry of a Lady Morgan that constitutes the orna- 
ment of that sex, or entwines thei most tenderly in 
our affections. Smiles and graces are their weapons 
of attack, and their natural panoply of defence. We 
know what eloquence there is in a graceful form and 
mien: | 

“ There’s language in her eye, her cheek, her lip, 

Nay, her foot speaks.” Y 

“Her playful spirit smiles at every step 

And motion of her body.” 


Diogenes himself if ‘sitting in judgment would 
say— 


“The manner, the graeefnl manner, 
_ Wins the heart,” 


Man is a social animal, he improves in society— 


sensibility and adds odium to vice. Were all amuse- 

ments prohibited, except such as are suitable for the 

church, we ‘would become cold and indifferent te 

each other, and insensible to the praises of our God. 

Devotion is a social exercise, if placed alone man 

would forget to pray. The better affections of the 

heart are improved by cheerfulness. By the consti- 

tution of our nature there is a playfulness incident to 
youth which must be indulged. A prohibition of 
suitable amusements whould prevent the growth 
both of body and mind. In theselection nature must 
be consulted. You are not to confine a young miss 
to a hobby-horse, or a master to a doll. We should 
not be forgetful “ to mix the useful with the sweet.” 

Dancing I would number among this description. I 
have seen youthful parties mingled in the mazes of 
the dance, their hearts and feelings attuned to har- 
mony. I thought if ever upon this earth affections 
were chastened, and dwelt in blissful purity, it was 
in such enchanting scenes. 

It would be invidious to draw comparisons be- 
tween this and other fashionable amusements that 
are enjoyed without restraint. A less keen satyrist 
than Juvenal might well remark on this subject. 
“Dat veniam corois, vexat censura -cobun bas,” all 
human institutions are liable to abuse, but we cannot 
argue against their existence from that consideration 
alone. If we did all our schemes would be indiscri- 
minately rejected. 

I have recommended dancing as an agreeable and 
innocent amusement, as a pleasant and healthful 
mode of exercise, and as a means of improving the 
graces ofthe person. I have not considered it as es- 
sential—or the only thing needful—of other branches 
of manners, education, and of morals it is not my pur- 
pose to speak. ' PYRHUS. 

[From the Philadelphia Mercury. 
THE GREEK VIRGIN. 

In the vicinity of Athens, where industry acting as 
the handmaid of a beneficent clime, has spread a 
beautiful garden over the land; and where flowers 
and fruits, blossoms and berrries effuse the sweetest 
fragrance through groves made melodious by the 
song of the nightingale, lived Mahmout, an opulent 
planter, who for forty years had tilled the few acres 
of ground, whose cultivation had rewarded him by 
riches, that he prudently concealed from the rapacity 
of the Waywode and the Pacha, by an affectation of 
moderate comfort, suited to the rustic simplicity of 
his life. Mahmout was the son of a Turk by a Gre- 
cian wife; but he inherited the faith of his father, 
which his mother had been forced to assume. Like 
his father, Mahmout had married a Greek, a poor but 
beautifu! girl, by whom he had a son and a daughter, 
whose names were Said and Irene. His wife was 
still alive, but she breathed a life of anxious solici- 


and deteriorates in solitude. Refinement quickens | 


tude for her children, which left her bnt few hours of 
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earthly bliss.. LLubeda was bred a Christian, and she 
had ever fondly cherished in her bosom its spirit and 
its precepts. Hence her unceasing inquietude touch- 
ing her children. Into Irene’s breast she had imstill- 
ed the purest priuciples of herfaith. But Said re- 
mained faithful to the ereed of this father, though in- 
dulgent and“mild towards the ‘secret religion of his 
mother and sister. 

The habitation of Mahmout appeared to the eye 
like the temple of happiness in the midst of paradise; 
surrounded as it was on all sides by groves of olives, 
and-of citron, of clusters of vines and orchards of 
pomegranates! Here ina rustic arbour, embowered 
in the sweets of myrtle and jasmine, it was the de- 
light of Irene to sit and sing her song of love, which 
awakened 'the unconscious sigh in her bosom. Six- 
teen summers had now shed the bloom of beauty on 
her blushing cheek; and the symmetry of womanhood, 
in its latest developement of grace, gave to her airy 
form the charms of the fabled sylphs. A brilliant 
black eye finished the beauty of a music breathing 
face; and few of the fair of Athens could vie with the 
charming Irene in all that halo of loveliness, which 
gives such resistless power to her sex. 


The first blast of war that sweeps over the cot- 
tage, is like the thunderbolt that shakes its founda- 
. tion, or the voleano that scorches the fields with 
its lava. The standard of Grecian revelt was now 
raised; and the terror, dismay, and tumult of war, 
threw confusion’ over the land. Mahmout had no 
other cause to love his Turkish rulers but his faith in 
the prophet: and it smote his breast sorely when the 
first intelligence that reached his ears of the rebel- 
lion, also gave him the news of his son having joined 
the banners of the Greeks. He struck his heatt with 
agony as he exclaimed “allah, allah!” for he thought 
himself disgraced by a renegade. But Said, though 
still true to Mahomed, his prophet, was swayed by 
the passion of love to embrace the cause of the 
Christians, whom he assisted, too, from a long cher- 
ished and enthusiastic admiration of the ancient he- 
roes and sages of Greete, whose story had filled him 
with the zeal of youthful idolatry. A vivid imagina- 
tion is easily led captive by the combined influence of} 
love and learning; and doubly bound in the pleasing 
fetters of passion and patriotism, Said glowed with 


the valour of the most renowned heroes of ancient 
Greece. 


A party of Greek horsemen one morning broke on 
the habitation of Mahmout, and were deliberating 
about giving it to the flames, when Irene and her 
mother prostrating themselves before the chief of the 
band, made the sign of the cross. The leader was a 
handsome Greek of about thirty! Upon sight of the 
woman he immediately ordered his troop toa dis- 
tance, and gave Irene assurances of safety, as he 
seized her uplifted hand, and imprinted on it a fer- 
vent kiss. Irene trembled as the hue of passion and 
of death passed rapidly across her cheek. She lov- 
ed. The Greek chieftain had captivated her heart. 
With an impassioned promise to watch over her 
safety, tle Greek captain bid her adieu, and rejoined 
his band, which were soon lost in the clouds of dust 
that marked their departure. 


From the nioment that the Pacha heard of the de- 
fection of Said, he.cast a jealous and suspicious eye 
upon old Mahmout. A Turk, who lurked about the 
spot, had observed the clemency of his wife and 
daughter, and conveyed the intelligencetothe Pacha. 
The destruction of Mahmout was immediately resolv- 
ed on; .and a faithful domestic who became privy to 
the scheme of ruin, had scarcely time to carry the 


rushed furiously upon the plantation, and after ma- 


opportunity for flight, and gather his buried jewels 
and hidden gold with which they departed—when a 
troop of Turkish horsemen, headed by the Waywode 


king an ineffectual search for the family, whose es- 
cape inspired them with the exasperation of frenzy, 
their dwelling was given to the flames, and as. the as- 
cending volume of fire threw a glare of desolation, 
over the scene, a select party of the swiftest horse- 
men were despatched im pursuit ‘of the fugitives. 
Mahmout rode a dull horse, while Irene and her 
mother were seated on a mule. The old man had 
urged their speed with as much haste as their slug- 
gish beasts were capable of making, directing his 
course to a cottage which he owned in the moun- 
tains; and which was rendered, he thought, compara- 
tively secure, by being within the limits of the Gre- 
cian bounds; for he now could expect no mercy, if 
he fell into the power of the Musselmen. They.had 
gained the summit of a hill which overlooked the dis- 
tant plain behind them, when Irene’s screams direct- 
ed their eyes to the black cloud of smoke that hung 
like the canopy of desolation over their burning cot- 
tage. But this appalling sight soon lost its terrors, 
when they beheld a body of horsemen in pursuit, turn 
an angle of the road enveloped in dust. Irene’s heart 
throbbed with dread that almost deprived her of con- 
sciousness. The-Turks broke into a shout of tri- 
umph. Mahmout made a solemn exclamation of 
*¢ Allah, Allah!” A gun was fired, and Mahmout fall- 
ing from his horse rolled in the dust! Another shout 
resounded through the air, and a party of Greek 
horsemen, breaking from concealment behind a 
thicket, fell upon the Turks, who in their turn, in 
vain attempted to fly. It was the Grecian patriot 
band of Boccaris, the protector of Irene. Fruitless 
proved all the efforts of the Turks to’ escape: Boc- 
caris, as they turned to fly, shot down two with 
his pistols, and drawing his sword felled the 
third to the earth; while his fellow soldiers qtickly 
despatched the rest. Disfigured with blood and dust, 
the yet warm and quiveriwg limbs of the dead and 
dying, presented an appalling picture of the transito- 
ry pulsations of life. Boccaris perceiving the females 
spurred his horse towards them. He found Irene 
kneeling in the road by the side of her father, 
staunching his blood in her garments. Her mother 
too, was vainly busy in applying bandages to the 
wound that had let out the spirit in its gurgling 
stream. Mahmout was, indeed, dead! and the hand 
that had sent the ball to his heart was also a cold and 
disfigured corpse upon the same plain! 


Boccaris having commanded his soldiers to bear 
the dead body of Mahmout to his tent among the ad- 
jacent hills, succeeded in prevailing on Irene and her 
mother to attend him to his camp, until the succeed- 
ing day, when he fpromised to escort them to their 
destined retreat. Without uttering a syllable, Boc- 
caris and Irene understood one another’s hearts, as if 
a friendship of ygars had shed the honey of senti- 
ment on all their feelings. But the fate of her father 
banished all thoughts of love from her sorrowing 
mind; and the delicacy of Boccaris restrained him 
from violating the sacred indulgence of her grief. 
The body of Mahmout wrapped in a warrior’s mantle 
was borne, the next day, by the troopers of Boccaris 
to his mountain cottage, whither he also conducted 
the lovely Irene and her weeping parent. Arrived 
at their retreat her lover imprinted a silent kiss on 
her hand and sprung on his war steed, saying, “ La- 
dy, fear nothing, while Boccaris lives, no Turkish 
brands or: bonds shall ever harm the fair Irene, or her 


doleful tidings to the old man, so as to afford him 


chief, while her parent, és she crossed herself 


gave 
him her fervent benediction. 


The total slaughter of the party of Turks sent in 
pursuit of the fugitives, had roused the dormant yen- 
geance of the Pacha of Athens to the highest pitch, 


and he resolved to muster every man in his power, to 


wreak ample and bloody vengeance on his Grecian 
aggressors. Unaccustomed even to murmurs from 
their Greek slaves, much less so to resistance, the 
Turks were for a time panic stricken at the daring re. 
bellion of their hitherto-passive bondmen, and could 
with difficulty realise the idea of that hostility; which 
in so many numerous shapes, hourly resisted them 
with the lash of retribution. Boccaris had thus ear. 
ly inthe war been the most dreaded scourge to the 
Musselmen. His band was fierce, active and intre. 
pid; composed exclusively of Greeks of the best fan. 
ilies, full of the enthusiasm of youth in the cause of 
liberty and their country—of that country whose an- 
cient glory, freedom, and song, inspired them with 
the boundless devotion of lovers in her sacred cause. 
The contagious fire of young minds engaged in suc} 
a cause, made them tremendous and irresistable to 
their foes. Far and near, havoc and death marke; 
their course. But a spirit of generosity held back 
their hand from cruelty or oppression, and something 
like the high bearings of chivalry marked their san- 
guinary career with a redeeming glory. Age, hel;- 
lessness, or woman, never fell beneath their swords, 
nor were driven by their flaming brands from the 
roof that sheltered them. To this band the brother 
of Irene had secretly attached himself. Known to 
the Turks by the name of the infernals, this brave 
troop were now singled out for the special vengeance 
of their fees, and every array of power which they 
could make was now to be concentrated for their ex- 
termination! Previous to an attack, they always 
chaunted their war song in Romaic, as the troop 


swept over the plain;in a full gallop— 


On! where freedom calls the brave! 
On the field of deathless glory: 

Dig for the Turk his bloody grave, 
And your name shall live in story! 


Hark! Leonipas now calls! 

Spur your steeds to conquest cheerly, 
See the vanquish’d tyrant falls! 

Liberty ’s ne’er won too dearly! 
On! where freedom calls the brave, 

Dig for the Turk a bloody grave! 


The departure of Boccaris was to Irene like the 


cheerless globe. She had seen him but twice, ani 
each time had tasted of a heart-thrilling bliss before 
unimaginable, and even when felt, undefinable, my: 
terious and perplexing. A sentiment connected wit! 
Boccaris mixed itself in all she thougltt, and all si 
did! The body of her father had been buried a few 
rods from the cottage, beneath a projecting ledge 0! 
rocks, which added to the thick foliage of the trees 
that ornamented this romantic and rural spot, serve! 
to throw over the place en air of sacred seclusio 
congenial to the feelings of her heart. Here she fie- 
quently joined her mother in chanting the hymn for 
therepose of the dead, and with the pious devotion of 
filial love, would strew the flowers she had gathered 
over the tomb of her parent. Here, too, she erected 
a rustic altar, and a crucifix; and daily poured forth 
her morning and evening prayer, for the rest of het 
father's spirit—the happiness of her dear mothet— 
and the safety of Boccaris! 

Serene and beautiful was the day, when with uP 
common feelings of happiness, Irene seated herself on 
a part of the projecting rock, as she had finished he? 
hymn to the Virgin. Visions of bliss and delight 
floated in indistinct images before her fancy, and she 


respected mother!” Irene waved her hand to the 


‘smiled at herself, as an unconscious, but audible sigh 


extinguishment of the sun to a withering, dark ani 3 
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escaped from her bosom. The lengthened shadows 
sf objects now mellowed the romantic beauty of the 
scene around her, as the raysof the declining sun 
shed a shower of golden hues upon the topmost 
pranches of the trees, which seemed all alive with 
jarmony as the birds warbled their cheerful vesper 
cong at the close of the day. Even the air seemed 
full of the celestial voices of spirits, as if those we 
ioved, and were absent, or had died, were communing 
with us in spiritual converse. She thought she heard 
the voice of her brother singing the song ofthe Gre- 
vian Maid! "Then a sweeter strain from Boccaris 
her lover, seeméd to swim in silvery tones on the 
gentle evening zephyr! But it was all fancy! A thou- 
~and scenes flitted through her brain, and touched the 
chord of her sensitive heart, as they passed over it, 
J it vibrated with every passion! How delicate, 
jow exquisite a machine was her’s! What other 
part of creation could compare with that, which thus 
uniting intejligence so brilliant to loveliness so peer- 
ess, seemed to form a portion of that very divinity, 
Wreapt in such eesta- 
cies, Lrene started, and gave a faint scream, as the 
tramp of horse’s feet, struck herear! She quickly 
hastened to join her mother at the cottage door.— 
They gazed in the direction of the sound with intense 
and breathless anxiety, and perceived a Greek horse- 
man in full gallop, approaching their dwelling, and 
still impatiently urging his flagging steed to a quicker 
pace! At first too indistinct in distance to be ob- 
served, they knew him not! Now he approaches 
nearer. seems to reel in his saddle. His head 
vends upon his horse’s neck; yet still he urges on, 
still plunges his spurs in the flanks of his foaming 
steed. He comes nearer!—“ It is! it is Boccaris!” 
exclaims [rene! His horse is matted with blood and 
dust. 
{To.be continued. | 
THE POOR SCHOLAR. 
(Concluded. } 

“Before he was twelve years of age, he went to 
Vollege—and his mother accompanied him to pass the 
winter in the city. Two small rooms she took near 
vie Cathedral, and while he was at the classes, or 
reading alone, she was not idle, but strove to make 
isinall sum to help to defray their winter expenses. 
fo her that retired cell was a heaven, when she look- 
‘d upon her pious and studious boy. His genius 
vas soon Conspicuous; for four winters he pursued 


us studies in the university—returning always in||° 


‘ummer to his hut, the door of which, during their 
‘sence, was closed. He: made many friends, and 
tequently, during the three last summers, visiters 
“me to pass a day at Brachead, in a rank of life far 
‘iovehis own. But in Scotland, thank God, talent, 
‘nd learning, and genius, and virtue, when found 
the poorest hut, go not without their admiration 
‘ud their reward. Young as he is, he has had pu- 
bus of his own—his mother’s little property has not 
een Jessened at this hour by his education—and be- 
‘esides contributing to the support ofher and himself, 
ie has brought. neat furnitureinto that lonely hut, 
‘td there has a library; limited in the number, but 
‘ich in the choice of books, such as‘contain food for 


Jears of silent thought to the Poor Scholar—if years 
deed are to be his on earth.” oe 


We rose to proceed onwards to the hut, across one 
‘nooth level of greenest herbage, and up one inter- 
‘ening knowe a little lower than the mount on whichit 
‘ood. Why, thought I, has the old man always 
‘poken of the Poor Scholar,as if he had been speak- 
‘ge of one now dead? Can it be, from the hints he 


has dropped, that this youth, so richly endowed, is 
under the doom of death, and the fountain ofall those 
clear and fresh gushing thoughts about to be sealed? 
I-asked, as we walked along, if Isaac Blane seemed 
marked out to be one of those sweet flowers “no 
sooner blown than blasted,’ and who perish away 
like the creatures of a dream? The old man made 
answer that it was even so— that he had been unable 
to attend College last winter—and that it was tobe 
feared he was now far advanced in a hopeless decline. 
Simple is he still asa very child—but with a su- 
blime sense of duty to God and man—of profound af- 
fection and humanity never to be appeased towards 
all the brethren of cur race. Each month—each 
week—each day has seemed visibly to bring him 
new stores of silent feeling and thought—and even 
now, boy as he is, he is fit for the ministry. But he 
has no hopes of living to that day—nor have I. The 
deep spirit of his piety is now blended with a sure 
prescience of anearly death. Expect, therefore, to 
see him pale—emaciated—-and sitting in the hut 
a beautiful and blessed ghost.” We entered the 
hut, but no one was intheroom. The clock ticked 
solitarily—and en atable, beside a nearly extin- 


|guished peat fire, lay the open Bible, and a small 


volume, which, on lifting it up, I found to be a Greek 
Testament. “They have gone out to walk, or to sit 
down for an hour in the warm sunshine,” said the 
old man—* Let us sit down and wait their return. It 
will not be long.” A long, low sigh was heard in 
the silence, proceeding, as it seemed, from a small 
room adjoining that in which we were sitting. and of 
which the door was left half open. The Minister 
looked into that room, and, after a long, earnest 


| gaze, stept softly back to me again, with a solemn 


face, and taking me by the hand, whispered to me 
to come with him to that door, which he gently 
moved. Ona low bed lay the Poor Scholar, dress- 
ed as he had been for the day, stretched out in a 
stillness too motionless and profound for sleep, and 
with his fixed face to heaven. Wesawthat he was 
dead. His mother was kneeling, with her face on 
the bed, and covered with ‘both her hands. Then 
she lifted up her eyes and said, “ O Merciful Re- 
deemer, who wrought that miracle on the child of 
the widow of Nain, comfort me, comfort me, in this 
my sore distress! I know that my son is never to rise 
ragain until ‘the great Judgment day. But not the 
less dol bless thy holy name—for thou didst die to 
Save us sinners!” 


She arose from her knees, and, stil] blind to every 
other object, went up tohisbreast. ‘‘ [thought thee 


jlovelier, when alive, than any of the sons of the 


children of men—but that smile is beyond the. pow- 
er of fa mother’s heart to sustain.” And stooping 
down, she kissed his lips, and cheeks, and eyes, and 
forehead, with a hundred soft, streaming and mur- 
muring kisses, and then stood up in her solitary hut, 
alone and childless, with a long, mortal sigh, in 
which all earthly feelings seemed breathed out, and 
all earthly ties broken. Her eyes wandered towards 
the door, and fixed themselves with a ghastly and 
unconscious gaze for a. few momonts onthe grey 
locks and withered countenance of the old holy man, 
bent towards her with a pitvying and benignant air, 
and stooped, too, in the posture of devotion... She 
soon recognized the best friend of her son; and leav- 
ing the bed on which his body lay, she came out in- 
to the room, and said, “You have cometo meat a 
time when your presence was sorely needed. Had 
you been here but a few minutes sooner you would 
-have seen my Isaac die!” 


Unconsciously we were all seated; and the widow 


turning fervently to her venerated friend, said, “He 
was reading the Bible—he felt faint,—and said fee- 
bly, ‘ Mother attend me to my bed, and when [ lie 
down, "put your arm over my breast and kiss me.’ | 
did just as he told me; and, on wiping away a tear or 
two vainly shed by me on my dear boy’s face, I saw 
that his eyes, though open, moved not, and that the 
lids were fixed. He had gone to another world. 


'See—Sir! there is the Bible lying open at the place 


he was reading—God preserve my soul from repi- 
ning—only a few, few minutes ago.” 

The minister took the Bible on his knees, and lJay- 
ing his right hand, without selection, on part of one 
of the pages that lay open, he read aloud the follow- 
ing verses; 

‘*‘ Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the 
kingdom of Heaven. 

‘¢ Blessed are they that mourn, for they shall be 
comforted.” 

The mother’s heart seemed to be deeply blest for 
awhile by these words. She gave a grateful smile 
to the old man, and sat silent, moving her lips. At 
length she again broke forth; 


‘¢ Oh! Death, whatever may have been our thoughts 
or fears, ever comes unexpectedly at last! My son oft- 
en told me, that he was dying, and I saw that it 
was so ever since Christmas. But how could | pre- 
vent hope from entering my heart? His sweet, hary- 
py voice—the calmness of his prayers—his smiles, 
that. never left his face whenever he looked or spoke 
to me—his studies, still pursued as anxiously as ever 
—the interest he took in any little incident of our re- 
tired life—all forced me to believe at times that he 
was not yet destined to die. But why think on all 
these things now? Yes! I will always think of them, 
till I join him and my husband in Heaven!” 

It seemed now as if the widow had only noticed me 
for the first time. Her soul had been so engrossed 
with its passions of grief, and with the felt sympa- 
thy and compassion of mg venerable friend. She 
asked me if I had known her son; and I answered, 
that if I had, I could not have sat there composedly, 
but that I was no stranger to his incomparable excel- 
lence, and felt indeed for her grievous loss. She 
listened to my words, but did not seem to hear them, 
and once more addressed the old man. ‘He suffer- 
ed much sickness, my poor boy. For although it 
was a consumption, that is not always an easy death. 
But soon as the sickness and the racking pain gave 
way to our united prayers, God and our Saviour 
made us happy, and sure hespake then as never mor- 
tal spake, kindling into a happiness that was beau- 
tiful to see,when I beheld his face marked by dissolu- 
tion, and knew even in those inspired moments, for 
I can call them nothing else, that ere long the 
dust was to lie on'those lips now flowing over with 
heavenly music!” 


We sat for some hours in the widow’s hut, and the 
minister several times prayed with her, at her own 
request. On rising to depart he said that he would 
send up one of her dearest friends to pass the night 
with her, and help her-to do the last offices to her 
son. Butshe replied that she wished to be left alone 


for that day and night and would expect her friend 


in the morning. We went towards the outer door, 
and she, in a sort of a suddon stupor, let us depart 
without any farewell words, and retired into the 
room where her son was lying. Casting back our 
eyes, before our departure, we saw her steal into the 
bed beside the dead body, and drawing ihe head 
gently into her bosom, she lay down with him in her 
arms, and as if they had in that manner fallen 


| asleep. 
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[From the Philadelphia monthly Magazine.) 
THE FALL OF THE LEAF. 


Translated from the French of Millevoyne. 


Chill Autumn’s breath had rudely torn 
The forest’s robe away, | 

And strewed on earth the wither’d leaves, 
All yellow in decay. 

The Nightingale’s sweet voice was mute; 
The mazy shade was gone, | 

Which lately through the scented grove 
‘Fhe clustering leaves had thrown. 


A youth with dim and sunken eye, 
And cheek of pallid hue, 
Wander’d with weary step among 
Those bowers his childhood knew. 
‘Farewell ye groves,” he sadly cried, 
‘Your aspect speaks my doom, 
And each decaying leaf that falls 
Forwarns me of the tomb. 


‘* The oracle of fate hath spoke, 
_And this the stern decree, 

My haggard cheek alas! too well 
Declares ’twas meant for me:— 

*Yet once again thou shalt behold, 
As autumn’s winds rush by, 

The forest foliage change its hue, 
And withering droop and die. 


“© And when it fades, the Cypress then, 
In dark funereal gloom, 

Shall wave its ever verdant boughs 

_ Above thy silent tomb; 

Before the flower that decks the field, 

_ Its time elapsed shall die, 

Before the vine-leaf of the hill, 
Thy form in dust shall lie.’ 


‘*T die,—I feel the chilly blast 
Come sweeping o’er my soul, 
And see my dearest pleasures fade, 
Beneath its stern controul;— 
Conceal, ye leaves that bud and die, 
This rugged path of sorrow, 
And cover from a parent’s eye 
My resting place to-morrow. 


‘* But if, when evening dims the skies 
With sober pensive gloom, 

My love should stray with streaming eyes, 
To mourn beside my tomb; 

Oh! then ve zephyrs gently breathe 
Your still small voice around, _ 

My spirit then shall cease to grieve, 
And gladden at the sound.” 


He said, and sorrowing turned away 
From scenes so long held dear; 
And e’re the last leaf fell, his sdul 
Had sought a happier sphere. 
Beneath an oak where oft his steps 
In childhood’s hours had strayed,— 
Beneath an oak, when death had come 
His lowly grave we made. — 


But she he loved, she never came, — 
Her tears of grief to shed, 
And with her wailing voice to break 
The silence of the dead. 
A sacred calmness reigns around, 
Where now his ashes lie, 
And nought disturbs it, save the sound 
Of herdsman passing by. 


‘ 


wtth the name of the snbscriber, or that the 
latter is received from an agent. We would 
also remind our agents as well as our delin. 
quent subscribers at a distance, that our law- 
ful dues are at all times acceptable. It is ex- 
tremely unpleasant to be compelled to erase a 
subscriber’s name from our books, but unless 
many of them are more prompt in their pay- 
ments we shall, of a necessity, resort to this 
measure. 


THE AMULET. 

At the commencement of last month we an- 
nounced the establishment of a monthly litera- 
ry journal, to be published by Mr. George Seig- 
i fried under the above tittle. Since that time 
many of our cotemporaries in different parts 
of the country, have spoken in flattering terms 
of this periodical. Owing to causes, which it 
is unnecessary to explain however, Mr. Seig- 
fried has been induced to transfer the interest 
and influence which would have been devoted 
to the Amulet to this paper. Those persons 
therefore who have subscribed to’ that work, 
and forwarded the amount of their subscrip- 
tions in advance, will receive the Philadelphia 
Album for six months, or for such aterm as the 
money transmitted will pay for. By this ar- 
rangement the subscribers to both papers will 
be mutually benefitted, inasmuch as that the 
exertions which would have been exercised to 
have rendered both publications separately 
valuable, will now be exclusively devoted to 
one. 


DUELLING. 
Since the unfortunate circumstance of Mr. 
Graham’s death, we have read pages on the de- 
leteriouspractice of duelling. The only reme- 
dy which will effectually remove this perni- 


cious system of false honour from our land, is 
by legislative enactments. If the legislatures 
of the various states would affix some badge of 
disgrace to all who would act in the capacity 
jof seconds, the consequences which too often 
|result from this cold-blooded. warfare would 
{eventually be suppressed. There is no method, 
| however, in the grasp of individual argument 
|which would tend to facilitate the wished for 
jconsequence. Mr. Addison, the celebrated 
British moralist, has expressed h's decided 
aversion to the practice in the following expli- 
cit terms:—-** When honour is a support to vir- 
tuous principles, and runs parallel with the 
laws of God and our country, it cannat be too 
much cherished and encouraged; but when the 


| dictates of honour are contrary to those of re- 


ligion and equity, they are the greatest depri- 
vation of human nature, by giving wrong, am- 
hitious, and false ideas of what is good and 
laudable, and should therefore be exploded by 
all governments; and driven out as the bane 
and plague of human society.” 


| 


THE AUTHOR OF WAVERLEY. 
In an interesting preface to the Chronicles 
of the Canongate, Sir Walter Scott acknowl- 
edges himself their whole and undivided au- 
thor, and relates many interesting particulars 
relative to the private history of these popular 
novels, which cannot fail to enhance their in- 
trinsic merits. The renown which this distin- 


guished individual has acquired as the sup- 
posed author of these works, is not likely to 


o=.\be impaired by this avowa]; but that species 
Z| of interest which is connected solely with the 


2 .|curiosity respecting the matter, is most cer- 


tainly destroyed. Sir Walter also states that it 


= | was his original intention not to have revealed 
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the secret of their authorship until his decease, 
but that circumstances, unlooked for and un- 
premeditated, rendered its longer retention im- 
practicable. The most surprising fact, how- 


| Qe It may not be amiss to mention that| ever, disclosed in this preface is, that twenty 
no paper will be sent from this office in future, } persons were confidants of the secret for twen- 
unless the price of subscription is transmitted | ty years, not one of whom were ever known to 


heve betrayed the trust thus honourably re- 
posed in them, notwithstanding the curiosity 
which has been excited upon the subject. A 
facetious friend of ours has challenged us with 
a wager that not one of these twenty individ- 
uals was a female. We have declined the bet, 
however, on the score of our knowledge to the 
contrary. The Chronicles of the Canongate is 
not so well calculated to please as most of the 
former Waverley. productions, still that vein 
of easy and entertaining style so peculiar to 
Scott, is sustained throughout the work and con- 
nected with incidents of an interesting nature. 


ROMAN POETRY. 
It is known to every body who is even slight- 


employment of pebbles in paving streets js 


using them to such an extent in our American 
cities is more than doubtful. From their ova) 
shape, they are easily displaced by the pressure 
of heavy wheels; and the effects of freezing anq 
thawing, in breaking up a pavement of pe}. 
bles, are well known. Every few years it be. 
comes necessary to tear it up and lay it dow, 
anew; while a pavement of oblong pieces of 
stone is liable to be affected by none of these 
causes. 

“ Some idea may be formed of the econom 
practised in this great city, from the followin 
fact, which my companion related as haviy 
just come to his knowledge. About four hun. 
dred broken down cart ant}+coach horses are 
slaughtered every week, and boiled, for the 
cats and dogs in London. There are four jj. 


ly acquainted with history, that at the time of| censed horse butchers, who kill each about fitty 


Romulus, the inhabitants of the city of which 
he was the founder, were composed of an un- 
couth, and hardy raee of shepherds and moun- 
taineers, ‘The ascendancy in power was for a 
Jong time maintained in a rude and barbarous 
manner, and their aggressions towards their 
neighbours were marked witha spirit of ty- 
ranny and injustice which can never reflect 
aught but dishonour upon their principles and 
their feelings. It is not remarkable, therefore, 
that it was for many years after they were 
known as conquerors, and had added vast pos- 


per week, which they purchase at an averays 
price of twenty-five shillingsa head. The sking 
are sold to the leather dressers; the shoes to 
the iron mongers; the hair to the upholstes: 
the bones to the button-makers; and the flesh, 
after béing boiled in huge kettles, to the retai). 
ers of cats meat, who sel! it out by the pound 
to their customers, as regularly as the bikers 
supply the families with bread Thus, every 
thing is turned to account by this economic;| 
people.» 


DISSIPATION, 
By all classes of dissipation in which young 


sessions to their dominions, by the strife of|men indulge, none is so pernicious both to sou! 


warfare, that refinement in the arts, or an ac- 
quaintance with letters become of any material 
importance to their character as a nation.— 
The first inroads upon the public taste for 


and body, as drinking parties. Of Jate years, 
and particularly at this season, the number of 
these associations have rapidly increased, » 
much so, indeed, that unless some measure: 


these things were derived from the songs of| are adopted for their suppression the cause o/ 


the wandering minstrels, and as soon as the 
relish was once adopted by their Kings, the peo- 
ple, as a matter well worthy of imitation, made 
rapid strides in intellectual advancement, and 
in a knowledge of the arts and refinements 
which jn after ages so signalized the “city of 
the world.” Spence, in an essay upon the early 
history of Roman Literature says, that even in 
the time of Romulus, there was something of 
a relish for poetry, which became decidedly 
apparent in the reign of Numa, who it is sup- 
posed made some pretensions to poetry him- 
self.~ Pythagorasffollowed, who mingled poe- 
try with pltilosophy, and acquired a celebrity 
as the founder of a school which has extended 
even to this remote age.— Among these early 
records of the rise of letters, the prophetic ora- 
cles of the old, and the buffoonery of players 
with their extempore recitations, are spoken 
of as the proper foundation of tragedy and co- 
medy. Of the authors who flourished at this 
early season, nothing of acorréct wature is re- 
maining, and their works have perished with 
the memory of their names. Spence considers 


moratity will be materially injured. It is at 
such small parties of eonviviality that habits of 
intemperance are originally formed, and it i 
from the early seeds of vice sown upon these 
occasions, that a harvest of evils spring up, 
which devastate bodily health, enervate intel- 
lectual vigour, and destroy all the nobles 
principles of virtue inherent in the minds of 
men. If it is admitted that the vice of intein- 
perance is productive of more debasing conse- 
quences to the humana family, than theft or 
falsehood, why is its perpetration not attended 
with equally degrading consequences to the in- 
dividual who is its victim? At the present stage 
of morality in this country, it is not rankeda 
crime of invariable reprehension, for an indi- 
vidual to be occasionally addicted tu intemper- 
ance. Even woman in many instances, listen 
to the tales of brothels, and the feats of drunk- 
en wassailry performed at midnight reels, 
without the blush of shame mantiing her 
cheeks, or the maledictions of virtuous indig- 
nation proceeding from her lips. And is no 
this licenseing with her attention, the deprai- 


Levius Andronicus the father and founder of ity which she should hold it a precept to ée- 


what may intrinsically be called Roman poetry. 
Few, if any of his productions have escaped 
the ravages of time, but he is spoken of by the 
historians of this early age, with respect and 
commendation as the first who could support 
any pretensions to bea son of the muses. 


LETTERS FROM ENGLAND. 
We have read some interesting letters which 
were recently published in the Episcopal 
Watchman, a respectable journal, printed at 
Hartford. They have been written by an Ame- 
rican gentleman during a tour through Eng. 
land, and contain much excellent observation, 
‘and instructive intelligence. One of the latest 
gives the following information respecting the 
McAdam’s roads so much in vogue of late 
years, and of the economical habits of the Lon- 
doners in turning things to account. 

A full trial of McAdam’s system has com- 
pleteiy established its superiority for country 
roads, and the experiment: is now making in 
some of the streets in London. A ton of pound- 
ed stones is delivered at the wharves on the 
Thames for eighteen shillings. The small 
blocks of granite, with which Léedon is gene- 


rally paved, are brou Nt from Aberdeen, a dis- 
tance of more than five hundred miles! The 


spise? It assuredly is, and when we see crta- 
tures of feminine loveliness apparently enter- 
tained with feats of disgusting intemperance, 
or associating with pleasure with their perpe- 
trators, men of sense must only shudder at tie 
want of delicacy such conduct developes, o 


‘|sigh for the weakness of the understanding 


that can tolerate such speech, and call) it othe’ 
than ignoble and disgusting. We are fully 
convinced that woman exercises a powerful 10- 
fluence over the moral habits of the other sex 
—and we are also convinced that if upon every 
occasion she would manifest her absolute ‘e- 
testation of intemperance and those who pa! 
ticipate in it, the effect would be more benefi- 
cial to the present adolescent generation, than 
all the essays upon the subject that might be 
written between this and doomsday. 


RELIGION. 

A late number of the Western Monthly Re- 
view, contains an interesting article respecting 
the present state of religion in that portion o! 
country. The difference between the 


ess of sects in the New England States, with 
their corroborating consequences, and the 4s 
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scarcely known here, and the ecnnomy of 
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pect of morality in the western towns and vil- 

jages, is attributed principally to the legislative 

enactments. In most of the constitutions in 

the Western States, Ministers of the Gospel 
are expressly interdicted from any office of 
profit or trust, in the gift of the people.” The 
consequence of this proviso is, that few young 
men choose divinity as a profession, because it 
at once thwarts every ambitious aspiration 
that may present itself in any other public ca- 
pacity. We will not pretend to say, that there 
are many clergymen who become invested 
with the functions of God’s ministering ser- 
vants through any other than conscientious 
motives. There are some, however, and these 
few are very frequently men of powerful 
minds, who ehoose this virtuous method for 
the purpose of developing those powers to ad- 
vantage.—Religious laws and pious instruction 
are associated with the earliest recollections of 
the New Englanders. What are now ridicu- 


than necessary regulations to restrain the mor- 
al licences of a newly established colony. That 
their effect has been productive of mueh good, 
nobody will dispute, and their necessity even 
at this wise’day is only counter-balanced by 
another code,of a more liberal and less vigour- 
ouscast.—Among the Western settlers there 
are very few regular pastors; ministers of the 
Gospel elected by the people and officiating in 
assembliesof worship. Few ealaries are giv- 
en, and whena divine comes among the various 
and straggling communities, his maintenance 
is considered a general service performed to 
the cause of christianity. His presence is 
hailed as a blessing and his stay prolonged as 
much as their persuasions and his own duties 
will admitof, In the large towns, and cities’ 
there are of course stationed preachers pre- 
siding over congregations and receiving allot- 
ted salaries. But even here their stay scarcely 
ever exceeds a year, and “nine tenths of the 
religion of the country is given by people itin- 
erate,” bnt who are notwithstanding, men 
solely devoted to the cause of God, and zeal- 
ous in espousing the privileges of the Christian 
religion. Within a few years past we learn 
from. the article alluded to, that travelling 
preachers have become more numerous and 
more popular to the Westward. The people 
assemble to hear their discourses with unusu- 
al excitement, and the effect which is produced 
upon their feelings has been generally produc- 
tive of a highly moral and beneficient influ- 
ence. 


Biterary Notices. 


A neat little volume, entitled, the ‘ Pléa- 
sures of Friendship and other Poems,” by Dr. 
M‘Henry, has just issued from the press. It 
is handsomely printed, on fine paper, and em- 
bellished with an appropriate engraving. We 
would recommend it to our readers as a Christ- 
mas or New-Year offering. It can be procur- 
ed at this office. 

The third number of the Philadelphia Month- 
ly Magazine, has just appeared. Its contents 
are more valuable and better adapted to the 
taste of the general public, than those of. the 
former numbers, 


A third edition of “ Rush on the Mind,” has 
just been published by Mr. Grigg of this city. 
A paper to be called ‘‘ The Spirit of the 
Pilgrims,” is proposed at Plymouth. 
Another to be called ** The Genius of Tem- 
perance,” is suggestedin Augusta, Me. 


Mrs. West, author of a Tale of the Times, 
&ec. has in the press a new novel, entitled, 
‘“Ringrove, or Old Fashioned Notions.” 

_ The publication of Lord Byron’s Life, writ- 
ten by Mr. Moore, has, we understand, been 
transferred from Mr. Murray to Messrs. Long- 
mans. Itis said between one and two hun- 
dred letters, written by the poet to Mr. Moore 
himself; will be inserted in the work. 

The new edition of Shirley’s Plays, edited 
by the late Mr. Gifford, and which were all 
printed before his death, will be published be- 
fore Christmas. 

The December number of the ‘* Manu- 
script,” has just appeared from the press of 
Messrs. Bliss & Carvill of New York. 

A new paper called ‘‘ The Marylander,” 
has been commenced at Baltimore. 


THEATRICAL. 

The performances of Mrs. Sloman at the 
Chestnut street Theat¥e, continue to attract full 
and fashionable houses. Perhapsthere never 
was such pleasurable excitement in this city, 
in favour of an actressas the splendid talents of 
this lady have elicited from a discerning pub- 
lic. Her personation of Juliet, on Saturday was 
one of the most delicious pieces of acting thatwe 
ever witnessed. Some of the scenes were truly 
admirable, and the pathos and melody of Mrs. 
Sloman’s voice, added to the graceful yet ex- 
pressive delicacy of her manner, embodied to 
the life one of the most beautiful creations of 
the immortal Dramatist. Mr. Southwell as Ro- 
meo was extremely fine. He is an excellent actor 
and requires but a little more suppression of 
redundancy, to render him one of the first in 
the profession. On Monday evening The 
Gamester was performed, and Mr. Sloman 
made his first appearance in America, the eve- 
nings entertainments being for the benefit of 
Mrs. Sloman. We do not think the character 
of Mrs. Beverly, although one of deep interest 
and well sustained, so peculiarly adapted to 
the powers of Mrs. Sloman, as several other 
characters in which she has appeared. The 
house was completely crammed, and the various 
parts of the piece were filled with a judicious 
discernment that could not fail giving’ satisfac- 
tion. Mrs. Sloman sustained the high reputa- 
tion which her brief engagement had acquired 
forher. When the curtain fell Mr. Wemyss 
came forth in accordance with the wishes of the 
audience, and stated that a re-engagement of 
four nights had been entered into, Mr. South- 
well as Beverly is entitled to general commen. 
dation, He looked the character and save a 
few discrepancies sustained it with much skill 
and effect.Mr. Woods’s Stukely could not well 
be excelled. The arch villain and the tremb- 
ling coward were depicted with admirable tal- 
ent, so much so, indeed that a portion of the 
audience lost the view of the fictitious repre- 
sentative, and expressed their opinions and 
feelings of the character as if it were reality. 
Higher praise could not be bestowed. . 

Mr. Sloman is an odd looking mortal, and 
well caleulated to please the risebles. He was 
hailed with enthusiastic cheers, and went 
through his various characters with considera- 
ble eclat, He would certainly be a great addi- 
tion to the company. 

Mrs. Austin continues tocommand attention, 
and elicit applause as an extraordinary vocal- 
ist. Hertones are rich and powerful, and a 
certain pleasantry in her manner, added to her 


‘The Richmond Republican” is the title of skill inthe science of music, renders the effect 


a new paper recently commenced at Tom- 


kinsville, Staten Island. It is edited by Charles 


of her singing almost irresistable. 
Mrs. Stomim appears this evening as Lady 


Baldwin, Esq. late editor of the N. ¥. Morn- Townly, ia the Provoked Husband, Mr. Slo- 


ing Chronicle. - 


man, makes his second appearance as Squire 


Herbert Lacy, a new novel by the author of Richard. 


“Granby,” is in preparation. 


The third series of “ Sayings and Doings,” 


Miss Clara Fisher, is performing at the Park 
Theatre, New-York. 


was to appear last month in London. 


Mr, Pearman, the vocalist, is in requisition 


at the New-York Theatre. Mr. Forrest, is en- 
gaged at this house, as also is Miss George, 


It will not be forgotten by the play-going 
community that The Ususper, the new tragedy 
by Dr. M‘Henry of this city will be brought 


encourage American dramas, and to break 
down the barrier which has hitherto prevented 
the exhibition of native productionsjon our 
has been pronounced an exeellent perform- 


more than a just tribute to the talents of its 


being well received by a full, fashionable and 
appreciating audience. 


SUMMARY. 
Messrs. Jones & Greene have dissolved 


the National Palladium of this city. 

Messrs. Carey, Lea, & Carey, have esta- 
blished a Lithographic press in this city. 

The Pittsburg Water Works are rapidly 
progressing. 

An Eye Infirmary has recently been estab- 
lished in that city under the direction of Doc- 
tor Drake, late a professor in the Transylva- 
nia University. 

Several courses of public lectures, one on 
Experimental Philosophy, another on Entomo- 
logy and another on the Economy of Life, are 
being given inCincinnati. 

From these items of intelligence it may be 
inferred, that our western brethren are making 
laudable strides in intellectual and mechanical 
improvements. 


Orders have been received at the naval sta- 
tion in Charlestown, Mass. to fit out the new 
sloop of war Falmouth, immediately for sea. 

The passengers in the Silvanus Jenkins, 
have presented Capt. Macy with an elegant 
silver pitcher, and those in the New York, 
have presented Capt. Bennet with a service of 
plate; pleasing mementos, equally creditable 
to the donors, and merited by the receivers, 

The Grand Jury have found bills against all 
the parties engaged in the late duel, for mis- 
demeanour, this being the full extent of their 
powers. 

The steamboat Thistle ran on Robbins reef 
on Saturday evening last, and was lost. 

Mr. Browere the sculptor of New York, has 


prepared.a very excellent bust of the late 
Charies Addis Emmet. 


Wednesday, December 12th was appointed 
and kept as a day of ener and prayer 
throughout the state of New York. 


English Newspapers. The gross proceeds 
of the London Times are 45,0001. per annum‘ 
The present proprietor of the Morning Chron- 
icle, gave for it 40001. The worth of the Lon- 
don Courier is rated at 10,0001. The Globe 
rates at 35,0001. Half the newspaper esta- 
blishments in this country might be purchased 
for either of the above immense sums. 

Mr. Quincy is re-elected Mayor of Boston. 

It is asserted in the London papers, that 
Kean will leave the stage at the conclusion of 
the present season. iii 


TURKEY. 

The Turco Egyptian Fleet is annihilated!— 
The first blow has been given to the Ottoman 
power, and it will assuredly be followed by 
others more severe and more fatal. On the 20th 
of October, * Sir Edward Codrington, having 
learned that Ibrahim Paeha had landed the 
troops composing the expedition, in violation 
of the armistice, and was dealing destruction 
around amongst the Greeks of the Morea, the 
vice-admiral, with the combined squadrons, 
(the French and Russian Admirals having 
placed themselves under his orders) stood in 
for Navarino, and found the Turkish and Egyp- 
tian fleet lying there, being moored in a cre- 
scent, and apparently ready for action. Hav- 
ing passed the batteries, Sir Ed. Codrington 
despatched the Dartmouth ahead, for the pur- 
pose of sending a communication to Ibrahim, 
the Turkish Admiral, warning him of the 
consequences of his proceedings by brin ne 
down upon him the vengeance of the all! 
squadrons. The Dartmouth’s boat carrying 
this communication, was fired upon, and we 


regret to add, that Lt. Fitzroy and the whole 


out on Wednesday next. All who wish to C 


boat’s crew wére killed. This was the signa! 
for attack. The British admiral proudly led 
in the Asia, and placing her between the Turk- 
ish and Egyptian Admirals, opened a tremeun- 
dous fire upon the former. The Egyptian ad- 
miral having sent a message, declaring that he 
would not firea gun, Mr. Mitchell, Sir Ed. 
odrington’s interpreter, was sent on board, 
but he was basely shot, and the admiral imme- 
diately fired on the Egyptian admiral. The 
action became general on both sides, and con- 
unued with great fury for four hours, when it 


boards will of course attend. The Usurper | terminated by the complete destruction of the 


whole Turkish and Egyptian fleet, consisting 


ance by competent judges, and it is nothing of4 sail of the line; 15 frigates, 15 corvettes, 9 


brigs, 3 fire-ships, and numerous transports, 
&c. The ships which had escaped the fury of 


author, to afford it an ample opportunity of! the attack were run on shore by the Turks 


themselves, and destroyed. 

This glorious achievement has not been per- 
formed without a tremendous loss of human 
life. The Turkish Admiral had 650 men kill- 
ed, and the loss of the other's in proportion.” 


Bathurst, of his Majesty’s ship Genoa; Lieut. 
Fitzroy, Mr. Smith, the Master of the Asia, 
and many other gallant officers and men, ma- 
king a total loss in the British Squadron of 20 
officers, 21 petty officers, and 218 men killed 
and wounded. The Asia had her mizen mast 
shot away, and her mainmast severely injured. 
The French and Russian Fleets took a very 
active part. The French Admiral De Rigney, 
signalized himself by an act of chivalrous gal- 
lantry, not having been able to get his own flag 
ship satisfactorily into action, changed his flag 
to a frigate, on which he most gallantly rushed 
upon the enemy, but his loss was very great, ex- 
ceeding one hundred. 

It is said that the Turkish crews, in many 
instances exhibited great desperation, jumping 
overboard rather than surrendering. § 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
“The Traitor’s Grave” isa vile plagiarism. 
If we are not mistaken we have seen the pen- 
manship before, and will not readily forges the 
gentleman who sent it. 

** Ambition,” by P. G. §. shall appear, as 
will ** Friendship.” by J. L. 

The article respecting which ‘“ Timoleon” 
has sent us a note was never received. If he 
will furnish us with a copy it shall immediately 
receive that attention which it merits. 

‘‘ The Review of the Chronicles of the Ca- 
nongate” is better written than ordinary news- 
paper criticisms. When published however, 
it would occupy nearly three pages of our pa- 
per, a portion of space which could not well be 
devoted to the subject. If he will abridge it, 
it shall certainly appear. 

« R.” « Weston,” “ Plutarch,” and an Essay 
on Matrimony are received. 

«¢ Adelbert’s” Lines to Mary, were omitted 
this week, They shall certainly have a place 
in our next, 


—— 


MARRIAGES. 


On Satrday the 15th inst. by the Rev. J. 
Kemper. Mr. Edward Richard Hansen, to Miss 
Eliza Maison; of Cresham, Mount Airy. 

On Thursday evening, the 13th inst. by John 
B. Goodman, Esq. Mr. Edmund Levis, to Miss 
Elizabeth Thomson, both of this city. 

On the 14th instant, Mr. James anker, to 
Miss Mary Thompson, both of New- York. 


DEATHS. 

On Monday morning after a tedious illness, 
Alexander Lighton, in the 70th year of his age. 
His friends and acquaintances are respectfully 
invited to attend his funeral from the residence 
of his son Wm. Lighton, Vine street wharf, 
Schuylkill, on Wednesday afternoon at two 

*clock. 

Saturday morning, after a shert illness, 
Miss C. Duffee, in the 17th year of her age.— 
The many virtues and amiable character of 
this interesting young lady will long be re- 
membered by those with whom, but a fortnight 
ago, she mingled, with the smiles of th 
and cheerfulness. 

On Sunday morning, the 16th inst. in the 49th 

ear of her age, Hannah, wife of Liberty 


“The loss of the Allies has been great, ° 
their connexion as editors and proprietors of |@™ong the English slain, are Captain Walter 
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LADIES’ LITERARY GAZETTE. 


“ udied thoughts, and brief remarks are here, 
ap we need not fear.” 


(For the Philadelphia Album.]} 


LETTERS TO A YOUNG LADY. 
| No. 4. 
As the subject of my last letter, dear Selina, was 
friendship, perhaps it may not be altogether super- 
fluous, to give you, in this, some hints relative to 
your choice of companions. Admitting that the se- 


and had every possible good intention to prudence 
and propriety, yet from the natural easiness of her 


sometimes led into society, which though bearing the 
title of respectable, was not always such as a young 
lady of prudence would prefer.—Frances was almost 
imperceptibly drawn into an intimacy with a young 
lady whose coquetry, levity, and imprudent conduct, 
had made her liable to censure: In her society Fran- 


tent only on their own amusement, or more properly 


lection of an intimate and confidential friend is of| speaking, delighted with what is vulgarly called fun, 


more vital importance to your happiness, than merely 
the choice of casual companions, yet nevertheless it 
is of much importance to a young lady with whom she 


associates, even in the promiscuous intercourse of 


fashionable lifo. It is an old, and homely saying, yet 
in most cases, a very true one, that “a person 1s 
known by the company he keeps”—and I have heard 


cared little for the opinions of the world, provided no 
positive charge could be brought against them. 
Notwithstanding her intimacy with these young 
people, Frances could discern, and admire true gen- 
tility, prudent conduct, and propriety of manners.— 
She was addressed by, and tenderly attached to a 
young man possessing these qualities, and wha,gould 


it quoted in many instances, to the disadvantage of never dispense with them in a woman whom he had 


persons whoI am convinced would never, voluntarily, 
mingle in society which was not in every respect 
correct.—Accident, may sometimes throw us into 
the society of persons who would never be our choice 
as companions, and it requires some vigilance, and not 


a little strength of mind to enable the young and. in- 


experienced wholly to avoid it. 

From the society of persons, whose characters and 
morals have received the stamp of public disapproba- 
tion, you are Happily secured, consequently it is not 
against such I would warn you.—Yet there are many, 
who, from situation and other exterior advantages, 
are admitted into, nay, courted by respectable, even 
polite society, with whom I should not wish my be- 
loved Selina to associate. Many females who on ac- 


chosen for his wife.x—He reinonstrated gently with 
her on her intimacy with those young persons whose 
conduct made them unpleasing to him, and unfit asso- 
ciates for her.—Frances promised te avoid their so- 
ciety, broke her word, and promised again—but in- 
fatuated by their pretended fondness for herself, un- 
willing to offend, and totally incapable of a resolute 
adherence to her promise, this ill-fated girl went again 
into their society. Her lover, who imagined he had 
required but a trifling sacrifice from her to whom he 
was willing to devote his whole life, was severely 
hurt and offended by the weakness of her conduct, 
and judging that she could feel but little regard for 
him since she could hesitate in obliging him, and re- 
flecting that he could have little dependence on her 


count of the levity and carelessness of their manners, promises, who found it so easy to break them; but 


were it not for the advantages just mentioned, would 
be shunned and condemned; and many a young man 
whose irregular conduct, were he inthe more hum- 
ble walks of life, would not escape censure, is flat- 
tered and admired by the thoughtless and undiscri- 
minating, because his person may be elegant and his 
manners fashionable and gay. Whenever you see a 
young lady who appears ever on the watch to attract 
admiration, who bestows her smiles and attention in- 
discriminately on all, avoid her society with the ut- 
most care, for if she cannot totally eclipse, she will 
meanly hate you—and be careful to avoid any inti- 
macy with one whose levity of manners, and care- 
lessness of speech, lay her open to censure: it is easi- 
er to shun altogether in the first instance, an impro- 
per acquaintance, than to shake off an intimacy when 
formed. Never choose as a companion, a young lady 
who makes it her amusement to ridicule in. private, 
those persons with whom she associates, or whom 
she professes in public, to regard—and I would ad- 
vise you by all means, never. to admit to any degree 
of intimacy, one of the other sex, who boasts of his 
irregularities, and makes his own silly exploits the 
theme of self-praise—a man who wishes to appear 
worse than he is, though not so dangerous, is certainly 
as contemptible as he. is worse than he appears. An 
intimacy with persons of this description, though at 
first in appearance totally harmless, seldom fails to be 
in the end, productive of unpleasant .consequences.— 
To illustrate the truth of my remark, as it is well 
known that, example is more efficacious than pre- 
cept, perhaps I cannot do better than mention an in- 
stance that occurred to oneof my own juvenile friends: 
Frances was an amiable but thoughtless girl, whose 
too extensive pliability of disposition was perhaps her 
greatest fault.——She had frequently been warned by 
her friends respecting the choice of her associates, 


above all, disgusted at her apparent fondness for the 
society he disapproved, left her at last to the fate her 
weakness merited. The unhappy girl who truly loved 
him, though her pliability of temper had led her into 
error, was overwhelmed with sorrow—blamed by her 
friends, laughed at by the associates for whom she 
had incurred this affliction, and censured by the world, 
was completely miserable.-—This, my Selina, is one 
among the many instances of the ill consequences 
arising from improper associates, and it is Hy most 
earnest wish that you may learn to distinguish, and 
even retain possession of that difficult art—the art of 
saying no. H. M. 
[For the Philadelphia Album. ] 
THE REIGN OF BEAUTY. 
A FRAGMENT. 


Miss M , was a charming girl. To a person 
of unrivalled beauty, she added that ease, and grace, 
and kindness of manner, which never fail to win their 
way to the affections of the heart. Her mind, highly 
gifted by nature, was refined and polished by a libe- 
ral education, and embellished by all the attractive 
accomplishments of fashionable life. ‘Thus endowed 
she was the ornament of society, and nature seemed 
to mark her out, as the centre of a social system, to 
reflect light and animation on all around her. 

I have seen her in the morning of her glory, fresh 
as the dew-drops that sparkle in the solar ray, at- 
tracting the admiration of every eye, and command- 
ing the homage.of every heart., I have followed her 
light footsteps, to the animating ball—seen her join 
in the joyous revelry of the dance, and witnessed the 
feast of delight that beamed from every countenance, 
as like a star shooting through the heavens, her bril- 
lant eye. cast a momentary ray onthe admiring 
crowd. [have marked the train of her admirers. 


temper, and her unwillingness to offend, she was’ 


ces found several young people of both sexes, whoin-. 


I have seen the gay and the grave, the wise and the 
simple, equally anxious to obtain a place in her affec- 
tions. J have seen the flippant coxcomb exhaust the 
stores of his memory—doing homage to her peerless 
charms; and then traverse again the exhausted fields 
of his barren fancy, to gather a new garland to deck 
the brow of this queen of beauty. But I have ob- 
served others in the train, whose hearts were too full 
for the language of compliment—whose feelings 
could only be told by a sigh—or expressed by that 
mute eloquence, which is the natural language of 
affection. 

Years thus passed on, and Miss M—— continued 
to command the'‘tribute of universal admiration— 
until the desire to receive the adulation of all, had 
seized upon the heart, and like an envious tyrant, 
expelled every generous rival, and maintained its so- 
litary empire there. She lived in a scene of illusions. 
The fruition of the present moment was the end of 
her existence. The anticipation of the future could 
add nothing to her enjoyments, anal the idea of that 
state of purest happiness, which is painted to the im- 
aginations of others, in the loveliest tints of hope, 
produced no other effect upon her, than feelings of 
apprehension and of gloom. ‘To be married was to 
resign her supremacy. The world had not yet been 
sufficiently explored. Her passion for admiration 
was not yet satiated. It was time enough when the 
heart was pallid with the empty nothingness of adu- 
lation, to surrender it at the altar. Thus the hopes 
of her fond admirers were blighted, and their gene- 
rous affection chilled by despair. 

I myself had been a devoted lover of Miss M 
I had seen in her every grace that can delight the 
eye and animate the heart of man. And too credu- 
lous for my own happiness, I had suffered my imagi- 
nation to indulge a dream of hope, which fate had 
destined never to be realized. Awakening, however 
from this illusion, I plunged into the whirl of active 
life, determined to forget forever the enchanting 
vision, which had cast over the vista of the future, a 
gleam of hope, only, to heighten by contrast, the 
gloom of despair. 

The tide of time rolled on, producing in its course 
its accustomed ravages. Accident carried me near 
the dwelling of Miss M——. I approached its thresh- 
hold, with feelings sobered by years of separation, yet 
of the deepest interest in the fate of her, who had 
been the ornament of every circle, the theme of every 
tongue, andthe idol of my own heart. I entered. 
Miss M—— was sitting in a distant corner of the 


.|{ same apartment, in which I had so often seen her, de- 


lighting by her vivacity, admiring crowds. She seem- 
ed absorbed in the deepest conjemplation on a volume 
which was before her. She started at my approach. 
Recollections of the past rushed upon her niind, and 
she extended her hand with a kindness of weleome, 
of which the frivolous scenes through which she had 
passed could not entirely divest her heart. My curi- 
osity induced me to examine the volume which she 
had been perusing. It was the “ Sketch Book,” con- 
taining the beautiful and affecting tale of the‘ Wife,” 
by our eloquent and distinguished countryman. | 
sat for a moment in.a pensive mood, produced by the 
recollections arising from the association, of the va- 
rious objects around me. I cast'a look of anxious 
curiosity; about the apartment. I observed Miss 
M-——, with the, deepest interest—her brilliant eye 
had lost much of its wonted Justre—the -rose had 
faded from her cheek—the busy throng of fond ad- 
mirers Was dispersed—the voice of adulation was 
stilled—and silent was the dwélling of Miss M——. 
[rose to depart. Feelings of tenderness came over 


|me, for I-could not forget that the altered form be- 
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fore me, had once ruled the empire of my heart. I 
left the apartment, deeply affected by the scene, and 
the melancholy lines of Moore, rushed upon my mind, 
as @ fit soliloquy for her, who had once been the cen- 
tre of gaiety and of fashion. | 


“J feel like one who treads alone, some banquet hall deserted, |} 


Whose lights are fled, whose garlands dead, and all but her 
departed.” 

The last rays of the setting sun were reflected 
from the western windows as I retired from the 
dwelling of Miss M——, and as I cast back a parting 
look upon the fading light, I exclaimed in the agony 
of my heart, “ such is the reign of beauty.” It blights 
the happiness, and agonizes the heart.of man, and 
then spreads still wider, the melancholy desolation, 
by falling itself amid'the wreck of ruined hopes. 

HIGHLAND MARY. 

The mother of Burns’ Highland Mary, who has re- 
sided in Greenock for a long period, died there on the 
27th of October, 1827, at the advanced age of eighty- 
tive years. This venerable looking woman remem- 
bered to almost the Jast moment of her existence, 
with an affectionate regard, the one who inspired 
Burns’ finest effusions, and was the object of ‘his 
purest attachment; and it was impossible to hear her 
enter minutely into the particulars of her daughter's 
life, and the amiable qualities of her heart, without 
feeling convinced that Mary Campbell had something 
more than ordinary attraction to fascinate the mind 
of the poet. Were we to judge, from the appear- 
ance of the mother, whose fine black eye, and regu- 
lar features, at the advanced age, gave indications of 
early beauty, we would say that ‘ Highland Mary” 
probably had also personal charms, which would have 
influenced a less sensitive mind than that of Robert 
Burns. Among the little stores of the deceased, 
there was nothing to be found as mementos of our 
gifted bard, but the Bible, which he gave his beloved 
Mary on that day, when they met on the banks of the 
Ayr, “to live one day of parting love.” It is, in- 
deed, a curiosity, and has written on the first leaf, 
in Burns’ hand writing, the following passage of 
scripture, which is strikingly illustrative of the poet’s 
feeling. and circumstances:—‘‘ Thou shalt not fore- 
swear thyself, but shall perform unto the Lord thine 
oaths.” It is well known, that after uhis they never 
met again, and at that time could not efface the so- 
lemnity of this parting from his mind; and it is to be 
regretted that two letters, which he wrote after her 
death to the afflicted mother, have been destroyed— 
the old woman ‘saying, “she could never read them 
without shedding tears.” The mother and daughter 
are now sleeping in the West Church-Yard—and is 
“ Mary” to remain without a stone to tell the stran- 
ger of her place of rest? 


MISCELLANY. 


A LADY. 
The night breeze steals across the lake, 
And curls among the green-wood bowers, . 
As soft as though it feared to break . 
The slumbers of the dreaming flowers. 


So, lady, may my gentle song 

Glide o’er the couch of thy repose, 
And whisper, as it steals along, 

The tale thy heart already knows. 


I would not that one thought of me 
Should mar the music of thy heart, ° 

And yet it were most sweet to be 
Loved and remembered as thou art. 


It may ‘but breathe—I must not tell, 
Save to the listening ear of night, 

The thoughts that in this bosom dwell 
Yet dare not venture into light. 


1t was the resting place of all 

The griefs ambition knows too-well, 
Thy smile illum’d the darkened hall, 

Thy song dissolved the enchanter’s spell. 


If spirits, pure as those who kneel 
Around the throne of light above, 

The power of beauty’s spell could feel, 
And lose a heaven for woman’s love— 


What marvel that a heart like mine 
Enraptured by thy charms should be! 
Forget to bend at glory’s shrine, 
And lose itself—aye, Heaven—for thee! 


THE MEMORY OF THE DEAD. 
The relations between man and man cease not with 
life-—The dead leave behind them their memory, 
their example, and all the effects of their actions.— 
Their influence still abides with us. ‘Their names 
and characters dwell in our hearts. We live and 
commune with them in their writings. We enjoy the 
benefit of their labours. Our institutions have been 
founded by them. We are surrounded by the works 
of the dead. Our knowledge and our arts are the 
fruit of their toil. Our minds have been formed 
by their instructions. We are most intimately con- 
nected with them by a thousand dependencies.— 
Those whom we have loved in life are still objects of 
our deepest and holiest affections. Their power 
over ts remains. ‘They are with us in our solitary 
walks; and their voices speak to our hearts in the si- 
lence of midnight. ‘Their image is impressed upon 
our dearest recollections, and our most sacred hopes. 
They form an essential part of our treasure laid in 
heaven. For, above all, we are separated from them 
but for a little time. We are soon to be united with 
them. If we follow in the path of those whom we 
have loved, we too shall join the innumerable compa- 
ny of the spirits of just men made perfect. Ouraf- 
fections and our hopes are not buried in the dust to 
which we commit the poor remains of mortality.— 
The blessed retain their remembrance and their love 
for us in heaven; and we will cherish our remem- 
brance and our love for them while on earth.—Pro- 
fessor Norton. | | 


CAUSE AND EFFECT. 


A printer was leading a bachelor’s life, 

For he would not, or could not, procure him a wife, 
Industrious and prudent, he cut but few capers, 

Printed pamphlets, blank greetings, and weekly newspapers; 
On a newspaper day a friend happened to call, 

While creak went the press, and thump, thump went the ball; 
On the part of the sheet he was casting his eye, 

Which tells us who marry, and also who die; 

Then says to the printer—“ unless my eyes fail, 

Your impression, just thereabouts, looks rather pale.” 

« Who would’nt look pale,” replies Type, ‘in this case, 
With marriage and death staring full in his face!” 


Specimen or Iranian Revence.—An Italian 
feigned to be reconciled to one who had offended him. 
One evening, when they walked out to a retired spot, 
the Italian seized him by the back, and drawing adag- 
ger, threatened to stab him if he did not adjure and 
curse his Creator. The other in vain entreated that 
he might not be obliged to commit what he called 
horror in doing; but to save his life at length he com- 
plied. The assassin, having now completed his wish, 
plunged the poignard into his bosom, and exultingly 
exclaimed that he had revenged himself in the most 
dreadful manner possible; for he had caused. the body 
and soulto perish at a single stroke. , 


 _PEEPING INTO LETTERS, 
Looking over another when he is writing, and of- 
ficiously reading what he has written, &c. are vulgar 
breaches of decorum of which very many are guilty. 
These habits will soil the fairest reputation, ‘and 


shew a prying meddling curiosity, derogatory to tho 


character of a gentleman, and subject him to the im- 
putation of being possessed of more impudencc than 
honor and good breeding. A written paper carries 


|| with it a privacy and sanctity which no one of cor- 


rect principles will violate, even though chance should 
throw the documenit open before: him. 


THE DROWNED BOY. 
Sad was the lot, sad was the tale, 
Of him who lies unconscious here, 
His locks are lifted by the gale, 
No mourner comes his loss to wail, 
No friend to wait upon his bier. 


I’ve seen him in some lonely hour, 

Gazing upon the bright blue sky, 
And though the black’ning clouds might lower, 
Careless he’d view the coming shower, 

Nor heed the storm that muttered by, — 


Sad did he seem for one so young, 
’T was in a bitter mood he smiled, 
And as he paced the path along, 
He heard a strange and wayward song, 
And gestured to its measure wild. 


Whether ’twas cant or cruelty 
That caused his mind thus wild to rove; 
Or whether to his boyish eye, 
His fancy gave the maddening joy, 
- Of ceaseless, hopeless, idle love, 


I know not, but he never slept 
Upon a quiet, peaceful bed; 

He to himself his vigils kept, 

None but himself for him has wept, 
None mourn him now that he is daad. | 


Stand for business.—A Frenchman being about 
to remove his shop, his landlord inquired the reason; 
stating, at the same time, that, it was considered a 
very good stand for buisiness. ‘The {Frenchman re- 
plied, with a shrug’ofthe shoulders, ‘“‘Oh yes, he’s ve- 
ry good stand for de business; by gar, me stand all day, 
for nobody come to make me move.” 


A Scotch innkeeper, who had determined upon 
adopting'the sign of Floddenwell, was much puzzled 
for a suitable inscription. At length he waited on Sir 
Walter Scott, and asked his aid, observing that “as 
he had written so much about it, he might ken some- 
thing that would do for an inscription.” “ Why man 
I think ye cannot do better than take a verse from 
the poem itself.” The innkeeper was very willing 
to do this; when Sir Walter said to him, “‘ Why, 
then, you have just nothing to do but to leave out 
one letter, and put up for a motto, 

«‘ Drink, weary traveller—drink and pay!” 


linstead of pray, which you might attend to so punc- 


tually. 


CAUSES OF OFFENCE. 

Lord Chesterfield says, “that men are more un- 
willing to have their weaknesses and imperfections 
known than their crimes. And that if you hint toa 
man that you think him ignorant, silly, or even ill- 
bred, and awkward, he will hate you more and longer 
than if you tell him plainly that you think him a 
rogue.” 


Allegories.—Every fly and every pebble, and every 
flower, are tutors in the great school of nature, to in- 
struct the mind and improve the heart. The four 
elements are the four volumes, in which allher works 
are written. = 

Human destiny is a nut, of which life is the shell, 
and reputation the kernel: crack it gently, and you 
enjoy its whole value, entire and at once;—but, open 
it roughly, and ten to one you break the shell, or 
bruise the kernel, or reduce the whole into one ure- 


less compound. 
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[For the Philadelphia Album.) 


TO ON HER BRIDAL NIGHT. 


I saw thee, when thou spok’st the vow, — 
That binds the tie which ne’er may sever; 
Those trembling words were heard but now, 

And now—they’ve past away forever. 


I gaz’d upon thy cheek to night, 
But there I saw no carmine bloom; : 

was pale—-like flowers depriv’d of light, 
Which lose their hues ’mid winter’s gloom. 


I look’d once more--Love’s deep’ning flush,. 
Threw o’er thy face its roseate stain; 

Like those same flowers that brightly blush, — 
When brought into the sun again. 


And then I saw a timid tear, | 
Steal down that cheek of crimson dye; 
As dews upon the rose appear, . 
Ere morn hath kiss’d its moist leaves dry. 


Oh! why let grief that bright eye dim? _ 
Thou say’st thy heart no more is free; 
Tis true—thy heart is’pledg’d to him, 
But he hath pledg’d his own to thee. 


[For the Philadelphia Album. ] 

WOMAN?’S LOVE. 
‘‘Oh, woman’s love’s a holy light, 
_ And when ’tis kindled, neer can die,-~ 
It lives; though treachery and slight, 

To quench the constant flame may try, 
Like ivy, where it grows, ’tisseen, = 
_ ‘To wear an everlasting green!” 


In desert caves, dungeon glooms 
Her form still haunts the sufferer’s bed, 
Her arm supports, her eye illumes, 
- When fortune, health and hope have fled, 
Unlike to man—her faithfulness,, 
Strengthens with danger and distress! 


Though bashful, timid, frail in form © 
And like spring flowers her charms goon fade, 
*Mid fortune’s wreck, and danger’s storm, 
Her mind is firm—love undecay’d; 
In war and peace—on landor wave, . 
Tis her’s to succour, soothe and save! 


Look on yon canopy of blue, 
’ The pearls and diamonds scattered there, 
¥on'erescents nightly pathway through, 
OWhile dewsvand fragrance fillthe air! 
More pure—more sweet, fond woman’s love, 
Outshines each glittering orb above! ~ 


Look on the fountain’s crystal tide, 

How faithfully it murmurs on, 
Still scattering verdure far and wide, 

When day-light, dew, and stars are gone, 
Then she in sickness, grief and 
Sheds light and beauty every where. VICI, 


{For the Philadelphia Album.] 
Go, ingrate, go! a face more fair 
- Agmile more gay, perhaps await thee, 
Thou shalt not see my soul’s despair, 


Though thou’rt the cause, I cannot hate thee’ . 


HARP OF THE ISLE. 


Go, go! where other caresengage—- 
Where hollow, heartless smiles invite thee! _ 
Is there no line on memory’s page, 
That with a sudden pang may smite thee 


. Too oft thou’st read in this sad eye— 
How fondly, truly, I’ve adored thee, 
No more a tear, or stifled sigh— 
Unworthy triumph shall afford thee. « — 


May nosad thought thy slumbers break, 
May fortune’s brightest gifts adorn thée, 
And may no care, for her, awake, , 

‘Who cannot hate, and will not scorn'thee! 
| CLARA. 


[For the Philadelphia Album.] 
LOVE. 

What is love—a tender pain, 
Round the heart its hopes revealing; 

All its struggles soft—and vain, 
Now betraying—now concealing, | 

Fond émotious ever new, 

Lovely in their prospect too. 


What is love—the rosy bower, © 
Where the first young feeling blushes; 
Where affection warms the flower, 
Ere dissimulation crushes, 
All of beauty—all of youth, 
All ofinnocence and truth. 


Ere the tender flower discloses, 
While the bud seems loth to part. 

While the trembling sigh reposes, 
Round the yet unbroken heart, 

’Mid the ’wildering maze of youth, 

Seek the virtuous path of truth. 


What is love—a pleasing fear, 
Hovering o’er the path of duty, 
While we kiss away the tear, 
Trembling in the eye of beauty, 
Little, fluttering, young, desires, 
Passion fans to gentle fires. 


What is love—a placid joy, 
Sympathies for ever beamin 

Pleasures, hopes that never cloy, 
Bright as truth, a heaven of seeming, 

All than angel’s feel above, 

All that’s beautiful is love. 


Love is where two kindred minds, 
In unison together meet; 

Where a pure affection binds, 
And where reason holds her seat; 

To share a fond devoted heart, 


And inits being form a part. W.F. M. 


— 


BEE. 
‘* Bees gather honey from neglected flowers,” 


Our object is happiness---ne’er could we miss it 
In life’s varied path, ifthe talent were ours 
From &]l we encounter some good to elicit, 
As bees gather sweets from the meanest of fiowers 


per escape much anxiety and vexation. 


— 


GLEANINGS. 
‘’ Those who mix in society with an unambitious tem- 


Travelling is one of the most rational methods of 
spending time and money; and one ofthe most agree- 


able ways of gaining knowledge and improvement. 


Jealousy not only sours the temper, but. obscures 
the understanding, and like many other violent human 
efforts, generally produces the very evil it is on the the 
watch to prevent. 

All men wish to be treated with respect; therefore 


treat all with respect, and you yoruself will be respected. 


One great disadvantage to the cause of truth is its so 


‘|| often being in the hands of liars. 


Despair is the shocking case to the mind that mor- 


tification is to the flesh. 


‘be the oracle for your consolation, 


ENGLISH MARRIAGES IN INDIA, | 


_Calcatta has long been regarded by the English 
matrons as a marriage mart for their daug hters, when 


Never slight the admonitions of conscience, but let it 


they are not marketable at home. A young lady is 


usually consigned to some friend or relative, who under- 
takes to dispose of her tothe best advantage Imme- 
diatly on her arrival a grand dinner is given to which 


|as many, bachelors as possible are formally invited, if 


a person of rank or property is satisfied with her ‘ap. 
pearance, and isin want of what is called a wife, though 
he: himself be as old asthe hills, and as ugly as sin, he 
feels assured that he has only torefer the parents to 


.jjthe East India Register, or his banker’s books, and a 


bargain will be speedily concluded. Should the young 
lady, however, decline the proposal, and prefer the ad. 
dresses ofa youthful swain, who has neither rank nor 
riches to recommend him, it is considered a crime of 
so serious a nature, that her guardians ,bitterly regret 
their unskilful management, and dissolve all connexion 
withthe “romantic fool who is silly enough *to sacrifice 
her ects.” Asit isconsidered fair and proper to 
give early information to the actual bidders, or those 
likely to have become such, if ‘the commodity had re. 
mained on hand, immediatly the terms are mutually 
agreed upon, the young lady is driven on the crowded 
courses of Calcutta in the gig of the accepted lover, 
She is then said to have been “ carted;”? and her un. 
successful admirers lament in silence their rejected 
addresses.”* 


(_—TFor the Philadelphia Album. 


LINES. 

- Two urns by Joves’ high throne have ever stood, 
A The source of evil one, and one of good, 

From thence the,cup of mortal man he fills, 

Blessings to these, to those distributes ills, 

To most he mingles both; the wretch’ decreed 

To taste the bad unmixed, is cursed indeed, 
. The happiest taste not happiness sincere, 

But find the cordial dreushs is dash’d with care. 


S. W. H. 


FUNERAL CUSTOMS IN. RUSSIA. 
When a corpse is buried in Russia, it is attired in its 
best clothing, or in an expensive substitute for it; or, if 
the individual held any situation under government, in 
his appropriate uniform. This custom led to a singular 
occurrence on the decease ofthe late Gener | Alabief, 
After his interment, a bill of 20,000 roubles was miss- 
ing; suspicion fell upon his secretary, who was threat. 
ened with a prosecution unless it was produced, Un- 
able to account for the deficiency, the idea at length 
occurred to him that the paper might have been bu- 
ned with his. master, the coffin was opened, and the 
bill found safe in the General’s pocket, 


|. LOVE AFTER DEATH. 


Gone! is the smile that once lighted my way, 
Gone! is the eye whose each look was a ray, 
Gone! is the heart so unchanging and true, 
Gone! is the lip which to mine fondly flew. 


Cold! is the brow on which love had oft spoken, 
Cold! is the cheek, and each beauty-line broken, 
Cold! is the hand which to mine trembling stole, 
Cold! is each nerve that once thrilled with the soul. 


Dead! grows this heart to the world’s gornish splendour. 
To the smile of the gay, and the sigh of the tender; 

To the sorrower’s tear, and the scorner’s rude laughter; 
Dead! to all hope, save of meeting hereafter. 


Sleep.—What ratio of sleep does the body re- 
quire-—Answer: Keep yourself actively employed 
till you fell fatigued; and then sleep till you feel re- 
freshed, whether it. requires four, six, or eight hours, 
or any nameabletime. For if you retire before na- 
ture requires repose you will dream yourself fa- 
tigued. ~It must be evident therefore that the time 
requisite for sleep is the time required by nature, 
without reference to its length or shortness, or to 
any arbitrary rules. 


TT rue religion and virtue give a cheerful and happy 
turn to the mind, admit of all true pleasure, and even 
procure the truest. 

The greatest actions when they are not animated 
by religion, have no other principle than pride, an: 
consequently they are poisoned by the root which 
prodgice them. 
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